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THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 


Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., a retired candy manufacturer who lives at Belmont, Massachusetts, 
founded the John Birch Society at a meeting in Indianapolis on December 9, 1958. 


Leaders and most members of the Society feel that America is rapidly sinking into socialism 
and that the end result will be total submergence of America in a one-world socialist society 
under control from the Kremlin. 


They feel that our republic could be saved if enough Americans realize what is happening 
and do what they can to influence public opinion and governmental policies toward a re-establish- 
ment of the political system and- ideals which are embodied in the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Constitution, and Bill of Rights. 


The basic unit of The John Birch Society is the local chapter, with ten to twenty members. 
Such chapters exist, or are being organized in all states and communities. Mr. Welch’s announced 
membership aim is one million. Welch issues monthly bulletins to all members, recommending 
reading and study materials, and suggesting action —- such as, writing Senators urging them not 
to repeal the Connally Reservation, and so on. 


Welch urges members never to do anything against their own beliefs. He assumes no author- 
ity to order anyone to read the materials and take the actions he suggests. All members join 
voluntarily. The membership agreement reserves to the Society the authority to expel any member 


at any time: the purpose is to keep fools, dupes, and communists from taking over John Birch 
chapters. 


Members take no pledge of secrecy. The John Birch Society never was a secret society in any 
sense, although it did go virtually unnoticed by the press for more than two years— until early, 
1961, when Welch recommended that all Birch Society members work to create public opinion 


that would persuade the House of Representatives to bring impeachment charges against Chief 
Justice Earl Warren. 
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I have no connection, in any way, with the John 
Birch Society (or with any other organization, 
except my church); but I was delighted when 
Welch initiated the Warren-impeachment pro- 
ject, because I had been advocating impeachment 
for nearly five years. Issues of my Report were 
among the principal reading material which 
Welch recommended to Birch Society members in 
connection with the impeachment effort. 


The proposal to impeach Warren apparently 
touched a raw nerve. It caused a sudden, nation- 
wide attack on the John Birch Society, remarkably 
similar to the attack of ten years ago on the late 
Senator Joseph McCarthy. 


Here, in abbreviated form, from Welch’s April, 
1961, bulletin to John Birch members, is an ac- 
count of the attack on the Society: 


On February 25, 1961, The People’s World, 
official communist newspaper published in San 
Francisco, attacked the John Birch Society. Time 
magazine attacked on March 10, 1961, using the 
word “cells” in reference to Birch Society chap- 
ters, just as the communist newspaper had done; 
and singling out the same Birch Society Coun- 
cil members that the communists had singled out. 


Within two weeks, more than a hundred news- 
papers throughout the nation ran articles, prac- 
tically all of them inaccurately condemning the 
Society for things it has never done or does not 
believe in. A good many of these so slavishly 
followed the line set down in San Francisco that 
the communist attack can reasonably be called 
the “mother article” for scores of tirades against 
the Society in big metropolitan dailies all over 
the nation. 


— interested in the truth about the John 
Birch Society should send $2.00 to Mr. Welch 
at Belmont, Massachusetts, and ask for the Blue 
Book. Just about any so-called man-on-the-street 
American could make, for himself, a better eval- 
uation of this book, of Robert Welch, and of the 
John Birch Society, than 90% of the United States 
Congressmen, Senators, administrative officials, 
churchmen, newspaper editors, reporters, and 
broadcasters have made. 


I. founding the John Birch Society, Robert 
Welch warned that America has already been 
taken so far down the path toward totalitarian 
socialism that if patriots wait much longer be- 
fore making a determined effort to restore our 
free and independent republic, they will find that 
American patriotism has already been outlawed 
and that patriots will then be treated like out- 
laws and subversives. 


Developments in the John Birch Society con- 
troversy point up the significance of this grim 
warning. Officialdom is already treating promi- 
nent patriots like outlaws and subversives. The 
two subsequent articles in this Report — ‘“Gen- 
eral Walker,” and “Republic Versus Democracy” 


— are illustrative. 
* * * 


General Walker 


Major General Edwin A. Walker graduated 
from West Point in 1931 and has served with 
distinction in the Army ever since. He has two 
combat decorations and the Legion of Merit for 
outstanding performance of duty in peacetime. 


General Walker was commander of the Ar- 
kansas Military District in 1957, during the Little 
Rock affair. In 1959, he was reassigned to Ger- 
many to command the 24th Infantry Division. 


General Walker is a noted, well-informed 
anti-communist. No other officer in the United 
States Army was more gravely concerned than 
he was about what happened to American boys 
in communist prison camps during the Korean 
war: thousands of Americans brainwashed by the 
communist enemy, because the Americans knew 
practically nothing about the history or ideals 
of their own nation. 


When he went to Germany, General Walker 
initiated a troop-information program, hoping 
that his troops would learn something about 
Americanism: about our traditions and principles 
of freedom; about the threat of communism; about 
the importance of patriotism. 
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The Christmas card which General Walker 
sent to the men in his division in 1960 is typical 
of the kind of material to which he exposed them. 
The front page of the General’s Christmas greet- 
ing features pictures of the star of Bethlehem, of 
the Holy Bible, and of a soldier in battle dress. 
Messages on the front page relate that in 1941 
the 24th Infantry Division was in God’s hands, 
in Hawaii; in 1950, the 24th Division was in God’s 
hands, fighting in Korea against a more dangerous 
enemy than in 1941. Under the caption, ‘“Christ- 
mas Today” (1960), General Walker said to 
his troops: 


“The 24th Division is still in God’s hands — not 
fighting a shooting war, but fighting the war of 
ideas with those who deal in half-truths and 
lies and distortions . . . . Standing on the brink 
of the pit of hell which is the communist camp, 
American fighting men . . . rely on God and their 
own strength....” 


| A is the tenor of General Walker’s entire 
Christmas message to his troops. 


0. April 9, The Overseas Weekly, in a fea- 
ture editorial, complained that General Walker's 
troop-information program was a John Birch 
Society project. On April 14, 1961, General 
Walker issued a formal statement saying that this 
program was: 


. not associated or affiliated with any or- 
ganization or society. It is designed to develop 
the understanding of American military and 
civil heritage, and the tactics and objectives of 
those enemies who would destroy it.” 


Matstisctons, President Kennedy on April 18, 
1961, relieved General Walker from his com- 
mand, on the basis of The Overseas Weekly al- 
legation. 


Tee Overseas Weekly (frequently referred 
to by GIs in Europe as “The Oversexed Weekly’’) , 
is a small, privately-owned, newspaper published 
for American servicemen in Europe. Incorpor- 
ated in the state of Delaware, the newspaper 


lists Marion von Rospach as president; Anthony 
Biacone as vice president; Harold Melahn as sec- 
retary-treasurer; and John Dornberg as news 
editor. 


In 1953, Lt. General Charles L. Bolte, then com- 
manding general of the Army in Europe, banned 
The Overseas Weekly as unfit for American 
servicemen. Later, the Army permitted the paper 
on Army newsstands again. 


United States Congressman Dale Alford 
(Democrat, Arkansas) calls The Overseas Week- 
ly a “salacious, overseas pink sheet’? which ha- 
bitually features ‘“‘half-nude show girls — pic- 
tures of a type most American newspapers would 
decline to print.” 


A glance at The Overseas Weekly will reveal 
why its managers object to General Walker's 
emphasis on patriotism and truth. For example, 
the Sunday, April 16, 1961, issue features an 
article praising the movie City Without Pity, star- 
ring Kirk Douglas. The article is headlined “Film 
Recalls Bamberg Rape; Seven GIs attacked Girl, 
15,” and begins: 

“A motion picture based on the sensational 


rape in 1956 of a 15-year-old girl here by seven 
GIs is electrifying German movie-goers. 


““City Without Pity,’ also scheduled for re- 
lease in English this summer, is too close to fact 
to be fiction and faithfully portrays the head- 
line-making trial of seven Bamberg GIs who 
ranged in age from 18 to 24. 


“Based on a best-selling novel by Munich news- 
paperman Gregor Dorfmueller, the film changes 
just enough of the trial’s outcome to tell viewers 
that ‘all references to nue living or dead is 
purely coincidental’ . 


“The real-life 15-year-old Bamberg ational 
whose name was never published, was raped in a 
woods near here while her 23-year-old German 
male companion was held and forced to look on 
helplessly during the savage attack ... .” 


[. the Kirk Douglas picture, the GI rapists 
(who, The Overseas Weekly claims, ‘represent a 
cross section of the U. S.’) were played by white 
actors. The rape of the 15-year-old German school 
girl was committed by seven negro soldiers. 
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A soldier stationed in Germany, wrote us a 
letter, stating in part: 

“Most all sex crimes committed here in Ger- 
many are by Negroes yet . . . . (their) race is 
never mentioned in The Overseas Weekly, or 
Stars and Stripes .... 


“The Overseas Weekly and Stars and Stripes 
are very slanted and their propaganda, of course, 
is to brain wash military personnel. These two 
brain washing papers want to keep the brain 
washing rights to themselves. . . .” 


I wish 100 million Americans would let Presi- 
dent Kennedy and the Secretary of Defense know 
how they feel about this sacking of an important 
American general — especially since it was done 
at the instigation of a smutty, little, semi-literate 


leftwing rag called a newspaper. 
es 


Republic Versus Democracy 


0. May 14, 1787, an extraordinary group of 
men assembled in convention at Philadelphia. 
When they adjourned on September 17, 1787, 
they had written the greatest political document 
ever struck off by the hand of man — the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


What form of government was created by the 


was most decidedly, and for most deliberate, rea- 
sons, not a democracy. \ 


\ 


On. of the most intelligent and learned men‘ 
at the Philadelphia convention was James Madi- 
son, delegate from Virginia, who became the prin- 
cipal author of the Constitution and later became 
the fourth President of the United States. 


As soon as the convention adjourned in Sep- 
tember, 1787, Madison joined with John Jay 
and Alexander Hamilton to write The Federal- 
ist Papers, a series of 85 articles published in the 
New York press beginning October 27, 1787, for 
the purpose of explaining the Constitution and 
persuading the people of New York to ratify it. 


l. Paper Number 10 of The Federalist Papers, 
Madison stated the general attitude of the Found- 
ing Fathers toward a democracy and a republic. 


A wise and beautifully educated man, Madison 
was a realist about human beings. He knew, and 
said: “Enlightened men will not always be at the 
helm” of government to serve as “proper guard- 
ians of the public weal.” 


Anticipating the arguments which Thomas Jef- 
ferson used in the Kentucky Resolutions years 
later, Madison knew that men cannot be trusted 
with political power. People who value liberty 
will not talk about electing “good men” and then 
“trusting” them to manage public affairs properly 
— but will seek to bind their governmental offi- 
cials down from mischief with the chains of a con- 
stitution. 


How? Can political power be safely entrusted 
to a majority of an elected Congress? Madison 
thought not, because he knew that a majority of 
a group of individuals is more likely to be tyran- 
nical — less likely to act unselfishly in the public 
interest — than one individual is. Madison said: 

“... the majority . . . must be rendered .. . 
unable to concert, and carry into effect, schemes 
of oppression . . . (because) we well know that 
neither moral nor religious motives can be re- 
lied on as an adequate control. They are not 
found to be such on the injustice and violence 
of individuals, and lose their efficacy in pro- 
portion to the number combined together .. . .” 


Madison knew there would be times when the 
national Congress would be under the control 
of a “faction” —a majority of men who would 
“sacrifice . . . both the public good and the 


“rights” of other citizens “to their own selfish in- 


or ruling passions.” 


Madison said: 


“A pure democracy, by which I mean a society 
consisting of a small number of citizens, who as- 
semble and administer the government in per- 
son, can admit of no cure for the mischiefs of 
faction. A common passion or interest will . . . 
be felt by a majority of the whole . . . . and there 
is nothing to check the inducements to sacri- 
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marvelous Constitution written at Philadelphia 

in the spring and summer of 1787? Axcording 

to the men who were there, it was a rep#lic. It 


fice the weaker party or an obnoxious individual. 


“Hence ... such democracies have ever been 
. . . incompatible with personal security or the 
rights of property .... 

“A republic, by which I mean a government 
in which the scheme of representation takes 
place, opens a different prospect, and promises 
the cure for which we are seeking... . 


“The two points of difference between a de- 
mocracy and a republic are: first, the delegation 
of the government (in a republic) . . . to a small 
number of citizens, and greater sphere of country, 
over which (a republic) . . . may be extended. 


“The effect... is . . . to refine and enlarge the 
public views, by passing them through the me- 
dium of a chosen body of citizens... . 


“It may well happen that the public voice, 
pronounced by the representatives of the people, 
will be more consonant to the public good than 
if pronounced by the people themselves . . . . 


“On the other hand, the effect may be in- 
verted. Men... of sinister designs, may, .. . obtain 
the suffrages, and then betray the interests, of 
the people.” 


Madison concluded that the republic, to be 
created by the American Constitution, would give 
the best protection against all dangers. It would 
avoid the mob rule of democracy by prescribing 
representative government. It would avoid, in the 
federal government, many pressures of local in- 
terest and passion, because of its size: the repre- 
sentatives, legislating for a vast federal republic, 
would be less influenced by petty, local hatreds. 
It would give maximum protection against tyran- 
nical control by a factious majority in the federal 
government, because the Constitution carefully 
balanced, and distributed political power, be- 
tween the federal and state governments. 


0. May 23, 1793, Thomas Jefferson (author, 
in 1776, of The American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence) had a conference (as America’s first 
Secretary of State) with President George Wash- 
ington. 


The President commented on a communication 
which his staff had prepared for his signature. 
The communication was addressed to the revolu- 
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tionary government of France. It referred to the 
United States as our republic. Here, in Jefferson’s 
words, is President Washington’s comment: 

“He (Washington) said that certainly ours 
was a republican government .. . . that if any 
body wanted to change its form into a monarchy, 
he was sure it was only a few individuals, and 
that no man in the United States would set his 
face against it more than himself; but that this 
was not what he was afraid of; his fears were 
from another quarter; that there was more dan- 
ger of anarchy being introduced.” 


Biliecohin was using, and paraphrasing Wash- 
ington as using, anarchy as synonymous with de- 
mocracy —the thing all the Founding Fathers 
feared much more than they feared monarchy. 
Their fear of democracy arose from their knowl- 
edge of the history of the tyranny and chaos of 
mob rule which had prevailed in the democracies 
of ancient Greece. In the period between the close 
of the American war for independence and the 
writing of the Constitution, there were several 
local insurrections and rebellions which intensi- 
fied the Founding Fathers’ dread of mob rule. 
Later, during the administrations of George 
Washington, the horrible example of “demo- 
cracy” in France was a grim warning to the great 
patriots of America. 


In revolutionary France, which was calling it- 
self a ‘republic,’ unrestricted majority rule pre- 
vailed. Whoever held the reigns of power for a 
moment, guillotined or otherwise murdered those 
who stood in his way —on the accusation that 
they were enemies of “equality and fraternity.” 


It was the gruesome spectacle of “democracy” 
in France which was troubling Washington when 
he had that conference with Jefferson on May 
23, 1793. He did not like the implication that 
our r€public in America was like the anarchy, or 
democracy, that was called a ‘republic’ in France. 


0. July 16, 1814, John Adams (who had served 
as the second President of the United States) in a 
private letter to Thomas Jefferson (who had served 
as the third President), commented on “the hor- 
rors we have experienced for the last forty years.” 
He meant, chiefly, the horrors of mobocracy in 


revolutionary France and the consequent rise of 
the tyrant Napoleon. Adams said he believed 
such horrors would, | 


“. . . ultimately terminate in the advancement 


of civil and religious liberty . . . . Our hopes, 
however, of sudden tranquility, ought not to be 
too sanguine . . . . Despotism will still struggle 
for domination; monarchy will still study to 
rival nobility in popularity; aristocracy will con- 
tinue to envy all above it, and despise and op- 
press all below it; democracy will envy all, con- 
tend with all, endeavor to pull down all; and 
when by chance it happens to get the upper hand 
for a short time, it will be revengeful, bloody, 
and cruel. These and other elements of fanati- 
cism and anarchy, will yet, for a long time, con- 
tinue a fermentation ... .” 


Pz, Jefferson — less fearful of the “mob rule” 
of democracy than other leading Founding Fathers 
—habitually referred to America as “our re- 


public.” 


0.: Constitution pledges the United States 
to “guarantee to every state in this union a re- 
publican form of government” (Article 4, Section 
4). Democracy is mentioned nowhere in the Con- 
stitution. 


In a real “representative democracy,” the 
people, periodically, by majority vote at the polls, 
select their rulers; and the rulers then have ab- 
solute power to use the people and their prop- 
erty in whatever way the rulers decide, because 
the rulers are doing it for the greatest good of 
the greatest number of people. Anyone who criti- 
cizes what the rulers are doing is an enemy of 
society, because the rulers, after all, got a majority 
vote by promising to do these things. In a democ- 
racy, standing against the majority is a black sin. 


The only basic difference between a democ- 
racy and a dictatorship of the proletariat is that 
rulers in a democracy really can be voted out of 
office periodically. 


In our old American republic, the people did 
not elect a set of rulers and then turn them loose 
with absolute power to do whatever they said was 
good for the nation. The people had a Consti- 


tution which so effectively limited the power and 
functions of the central government that no last- 
ing harm could be done even if the people did 
now and then elect evil men to high political 
office. 


l. short, there is not, anywhere on earth, an 
honest and well-informed person who will ser- 
iously contend that the American Founding 
Fathers created a democracy — or who will deny 
that they created a republic. The easiest proof 
of this can be found in the American pledge of 
allegiance: 


“I pledge allegiance to the flag and to the 
Republic for which it stands.” 


A clear understanding of language is essen- 
tial to clarity of thought. The loose, widespread 
contemporary usage of the word democracy, in 
reference to the American form of government, 
is sinister and dangerous. Practically every nation 
on earth — including the Soviet Union and com- 
munist China — claims to be a democracy. The 
long-range effect of this subversion of language 
is to make the general American public think that 
there is no essential difference between our form 
of government and that of other nations — and 
that we are better off merely because we have 
freer elections and “better” rulers. 


Nothing could be more important in the world- 
wide struggle of our time than for Americans to 
know about the Christian origins and the full 
political meaning of the republic which they in- 
herited from their forefathers. 


Robert Welch, who knows all of this, is a well- 
informed American patriot. He knows that one 
simple way to start the American people toward 
re-education in the principles of their own politi- 
cal system is to call it by its right name: A re- 
public. Hence, in November, 1960 (after the 
election), Mr. Welch recommended that members 
of the John Birch Society use whatever means 
available to create the public habit of calling 
America a republic. He suggested a slogan: “This 
is a republic, not a democracy. Let’s keep it that 


” 


way. 
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That was intended as a thought-starter — to 
start Americans searching for the meanings of the 
words. If they searched honestly and sufficiently, 
their search would lead them to a fuller under- 
standing of America — of its ideals, and history. 


Many John Birch members followed the sug- 
gestion because they thought it sensible and im- 
portant. 


M.. A. G. Heinsohn, Jr., President of the 
Cherokee Textile Mills, Sevierville, Tennessee, is 
a member of the Council of the John Birch So- 
ciety. 

Like most other businessmen who handle much 
mail, Mr. Heinsohn uses a postage meter machine, 
and, like most others, he had to buy the equip- 
ment and rent the postal meter from the Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Connecticut, because the 
United States Post Office Department has given 
Pitney-Bowes a virtual monopoly on the postage 
meter machine business. 


On February 14, 1961, Mr. Heinsohn bought 
(from Pitney-Bowes) a postmark advertisement 
die which prints, on all metered mail of the 
Cherokee Textile Mills, the John Birch Society 
slogan: “This is a republic, not a democracy. Let’s 
keep it that way.” 


0. April 21, 1961, a reporter from the left- 
wing New York Post called Mr. Heinsohn to 
ask for his comment about the announcement 
that Pitney-Bowes was going to take his adver- 
tising die away from him because of his ‘Re- 
public versus Democracy’ slogan. That was the 
first Mr. Heinsohn had heard of the matter. But 
a letter was already in the mail to him, written 
in the Knoxville, Tennessee, branch office of Pit- 
ney-Bowes on April 21, 1961, saying: 

“Recently, we made for you a Postmark Ad- 
vertisement reading: 


THIS IS A REPUBLIC 
NOT A DEMOCRACY — 
LET’S KEEP IT THAT WAY 


Cherokee Textile Mills 
“Since delivering this to you, the slogan has 
become strongly identified with a controversial 


and partisan political issue, and it is apparent we 
made a mistake in permitting this slogan to be 
made. 


“Our policy is that we can permit no such 
postmark ad plate to be used on our meters. 
Under postal regulations, postage meter slogans 
must not be objectionable. This one, because it 
is associated with a partisan political issue, is 
objectionable, and must be returned to us. 


“I am asking our service manager, Mr. Rich- 
ard B. Schmidt, to pick up the objectionable 
postmark ad plate, and to convey our sincere 
regrets for the inconvenience we may have caused 
you in this matter. We will be happy to re-im- 
burse you for the cost of this plate, or to replace 
it with an acceptable slogan. 


“We appreciate very much your co-operation.” 


M.. Heinsohn refused to cooperate. 


™ are pertinent excerpts of a story printed 
by the New York Post on April 23, 1961, under 
the headline, “P.O. Seeking to Bar Birch Slogan 
on Mail.” 


“The Post Office Dept. has taken steps to halt 
the use of a John Birch Society slogan as ‘ad- 
vertising’ on metered mail... . 


“Since last fall this slogan has been appearing 
on metered mail sent by firms in states as widely 
separated as Tennessee, California and Penn- 
sylvania: “This is a republic, not a democracy — 
Let’s keep it that way!’ 


“This is one of the rallying cries of Robert 
Welch, founder of the extremist, right-wing so- 
ciety. Pitney-Bowes, Inc., the largest postage 
meter firm in the nation, identified Welch as 
one of the users of the slogan on his mail. 


“Pitney-Bowes owns and leases some 300,000 
mailing meters to private firms and groups 
throughout the nation. The Post Office Dept. 
permits use of an advertising message along- 
side the metered ‘stamp,’ but requires that the 


message be monitored by the company that owns 
the machine. 


“According to a Post Office spokesman, the 
department ‘cannot delve into censorship of the 
message to be carried, but there is a regulation 
which includes the statement that slogans must 
not be objectionable and misleading. 


““Because a great many people may consider 
the association of the slogan with the Birch so- 
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ciety as being objectionable, we have asked the 
particular company to reconsider.’ 


“The Post Office reported that Pitney-Bowes 
has decided to halt the use of all plates carrying 
the Birch slogan: 


“In the future we will, on an informal basis, 
ask them to submit to us what might be con- 
sidered controversial material. We do not have 


that legal right now,’ said the Post Office spokes- 
man. 


“In Stamford, Connecticut, James Turrentine, 
an official of Pitney-Bowes, said: 


“When we received the orders for these plates 
last fall there was no indication that this slogan 
involved anything such as a controversy.’ 


“He pointed out that at that time the society 
was ‘indeed secret’ and had been given little 
or no publicity. 

“*There is no clear cut definition as to a dif- 
ference between a republic and a democracy,’ 
he added. ‘In fact, some dictionaries define a re- 


public as a democracy. It seemed rather mean- 
ingless.’” 


0. April 24, 1961, Pitney-Bowes, Inc., wrote 
another letter to Mr. Heinsohn’s Cherokee Tex- 
tile Mills: 


“We have informed you that there is a con- 


troversial and political issue identified with the 
ad plate reading: 


‘THIS IS A REPUBLIC 
NOT A DEMOCRACY — 
LET’S KEEP IT THAT WAY’ 


sold to you for use with your postage meter. It 
was not understood by us to be so at that time. 
We have offered you a refund in full for the 
return of the plate. You have refused. Inasmuch 
as this plate is now unauthorized by us, your 
continued use of it constitutes a breach of meter 
rental contract with us, which includes, among 
other things agreed to ‘to employ no special at- 
tachments, printing plates or other devices un- 
less approved by the Company.’ 


“Our representative delivering this letter to 
you has, therefore, been instructed to repossess 
our meter and remove it from your premises, 
leaving the plate which we mistakenly sold you 
in your possession. He will check the meter out 
of service at the Post Office. You will receive a 
refund of unused postage remaining in the meter 
from the Post Office. We will refund any rental 
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which has been prepaid. 


“We regret exceedingly that this action is 
necessary, but we cannot permit the use on our 
meter of any plates carrying editorial, political 
or ideological messages of a controversial na- 
ture. These postmark ads can be confused in 
the public’s mind as having been approved or 
endorsed by the government, because of the gov- 
ernment’s own use from time to time of editorial 
messages in its cancellation postmark. 


“We shall be only too glad to return your 
meter to you promptly, or leave it with you for 
that matter, if you will return the plate in ques- 
tion to us and accept our refund.” 


0. April 25, 1961, Mr. Heinsohn wrote Pitney- 
Bowes, saying: 


. . . You claim a right to cancel a contract 
because you have changed your opinion as to a 
slogan which goes all the way back to the be- 
ginning of our republic... . 


“We take it that you do not challenge the 
truth of the statement that we live in a republic, 
not a democracy —for that is true both his- 
torically and factually. If you do challenge the 
statement and declare it to be false, we would be 


interested in any documentation of your posi- 
tion . . 


“Since the plate itself was manufactured by 
you, no protection of machinery is involved. The 
only question is whether or not you hold a right 
of censorship which enables you to cancel a con- 


tract if you do not approve, or change your mind, 
about a slogan.... 


“May we ask what makes the slogan controver- 
sial? Who determines that question? Is a true 
slogan controversial because of its use or its 
truth? Or because some who would destroy the 
truth find it objectionable? 


“It would be of interest, I am sure, to know 
who in your organization desire to change our 
form of government, as of course they have a 
full right to do by all peaceful means — but it is 
of interest to know the names of those who do 
not believe our republic is worth fighting for.” 


M.. Heinsohn says Pitney-Bowes will have to 
get a court order before he will surrender the slo- 
gan die, or the rental meter. 


* * * * 


¥ 


